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grounding, as it is called, and bloodstone for finishing.
The engravings will convey some idea of the forms of a
few of the tools, and render a brief description of their use
more easily understood. Fig. A represents a bloodstone
burnisher, and the other illustrations represent various
forms of the steel burnisher.

The bloodstone is set into an iron tube, slightly flattened
at one end, by means of soft solder; a short wooden haft
or handle is inserted in the other end of the tube, and may
be firmly secured by being fixed in with a little fine
plaster of Paris made into a thin paste with gum water.

Steel burnishers are fixed into wooden handles, fitted
with a ferrule to prevent the wood from splitting.

Before using the steel tools they are rubbed upon a
luffwiih the aid of jewellers' rouge. The buff is a piece
of leather such as is used for soldiers' belts, about 8
inches long and 2 inches in width. The leather is first
boiled for some time in water, after which it is dried as
quickly as possible, by which it becomes very hard; it
is next attached to a stout flat board about J an inch
larger than itself each way. A heavy weight, or clamps,
are used to flatten the buff-leather and to secure its
uniform adhesion to the board. When thoroughly dry,
the burnisher proceeds to form a groove from end to end
of the buff by rubbing one of the tools upon the sur-
face, and leaning with all her weight upon it so as to
form as deep a groove or hollow as possible. Into this
groove a little jewellers' rouge is placed, and the burnish-
ing tool is then rubbed to and fro until the face of the tool
has a bright black lustre. It is commonly the practice to
make several grooves in the same buff used for steel tools,
so that the thin and stout ones may each be rubbed in